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cilable medieval ideals of chastity and "courtly love33 in his
romantic conception of marriage, as typified by such a union
as that of Artegall and Britomart. Thus he created the type of
love-sentiment that exercised a powerful influence on
English writers down to the end of the nineteenth century.

As a story, The Faerie Queene is a hopeless failure, but as a
succession of glowing word pictures and as a symphony of
word music it is still unrivalled. Here English verse has com-
pletely regained at last the lovely fluid movement it had lost
since Chaucer, whom Spenser nobly praises, as the "well of
English undefiled3', and it has found a new splendour, a
surprising richess and variety, and a vast range of harmonies,
far beyond anything previously known.

The other great builder of the new poetry besides Spenser
was his friend and patron Sir Philip Sidney. Spenser came
from the middle class, the lesser burgesses whose standard of
living and culture had increased enormously during the
sixteenth century. Sidney, like Sackville, came from the new
aristocracy which had acquired wealth and power through
the dissolution of the monasteries and the favour of the
Tudor monarchs. He is a natural aristocrat, a man not only
of remarkably wide culture, but of exquisite taste and
courtesy. His sonnets and lyrics have a remarkable purity and
delicacy of style and a note of deep sincerity, that "inward .
touch3' which he himself compares with the manner of those
who "dictionary's method bring" into their rimes. Sidney
was the first great English master of the sonnet and the
writer of the first really notable English critical essay. His
vast unfinished prose romance. The Arcadia^ may be compared
with The Faerie Queene both in respect of its bewildering in-
tricacy and the splendour of isolated passages. Like The
Faerie Queene it is an attempt to combine the heroic narrative
with the pastoral idyll. These are the two ideals of the
Elizabethan mind: the knight or soldier in search of adven-
ture and conquest, and the shepherd and shepherdess in the
greenwood, fleeting the time carelessly as in the golden age.

But the work of Spenser and Sidney only represents the
beginning of the great harvest of Elizabethan poetry, that
grew up, flowered and decayed in less than forty years. Its
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